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When kings the sword of j ustice first lay down. 
They are no kings, though they possess the crown, 
Titles are shadows, crowns are empty things. 
The guud of subjects is the end Of kings. 
To guide in war, and to protect in peace, 
Where tyrants once commence, kings do cease. 
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Speak, Satire, for there's none can tell like thee, 
Whether 'tis folly, pride, or knavery, 
That makes this discontented land appear, 
Less happy now in times of peace tnan war. 
Fools out of favour grudge at knaves in place, 
And men are always honest in disgrace ! 
The court preferments make men knaves in course 
But they who would be in them would be worse. 
The grand contention's plainly to be seen : 
To get some men pat out, and some put in. 
For this our senators make long harangues, 
And florid members whet thetr polish'd tongues : 
Statesmen are always sick of one disease. 
And a good pension gives pre&ent ease • 
That's the specific makes them all content 
With Whig or Tory government. 
Good patriots at court abuses rail, 
And all the nation's grievances bewail ; 
But when the sovereign balsam's once applied, 
The zealot never fails to change his side ; 
And when he must the golden key resign. 
His railing spirit comes about again. 
Who shall this bubbled nation disabuse, 
While they their own felicities refuse ? 

Search, Satire, search ; a deep incision make; 
The poison's strong, the antidote's too weak. 
'Tis pointed truth must manage this dispute. 
And downright English Enghshmen confute. 
Whet thy just anger at the nation's pride^ 
And with keen phrase, repel the vicious tide. 
Go back to elder times and ages past. 
And nations into long oblivion cast. 
To old Britannia's youthful days retire, 
And there for True'Bom Englishmen enqu ire. 
Britannia freely will disown the name, 
^ AtT^:ha^dly knows herself from whence they can 
V ^^oiin>udcfrlHhat that they, of all men, should preten 
Yv> Tq^irtn^ao^d blood, and for a name contend. 
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WHEREV£R God erects a house of prayer, 

The de?il always bailds a chapel there ; 

And 'twill be found, upon examination, 

The latter has the largest congregation ; 

For ever since he first debauched the mind, 

He made a perfect conquest of mankind. 

With uniformity of service, he 

Reigns with a general aristocracy. 

No non- conforming sects disturb his reign, 

For of his yoke there's very few complain ; 

He knows the genius and the inclination, 

And matches proper sins for every nation. 

He needs no standing army government, 

He rules us by our own consent. 

His laws are easy, and his gentle sway 

Makes it exceeding pleasant to obey. 

The list of his vicegerents and commanders 

Outdoes your Ceesars, or your Alexanders: 

They never fail of his infernal aid ; 

And he's as certain ne'er to be betray 'd. 

Thro' all the world they spread his vast command, 

And Death's eternal empire is maintain'd ; 

They rule so politicly and so well, 

As if they were Lords Justices of Hell ! 

Duly divided to debauch mankind. 

And plant infernal dictates in the mind. 

Satire, be kind, and draw a silent veil, 
Thy native England's vices to conceal ; 
Or, if that task's impossible to do, 
At least be just, and shew her virtues too ; — 
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Too great the first — alas ! the last too few ! 

England, unknown as yet, unpeopled lay ; 
Happy had she remained so to this day, 
And not to every nation been a prey. 

Her open harbours, and her fertile plains, 
(The merchants' glory these, and those the swains) 
To every barbVous nation have betrayed her. 
Who conquer her as oft as they invade her. 
So beauty, guarded but by innocence, 
That ruins her which should be her defence. 

The Romans first with Julius Ceesar came. 
Including all the nations of that name, 
Gauls,Greek8, and Lombards, and by computation, 
Auxiliaries, or slaves^ of every nation. 
With Hengist, Saxons ; Danes with Sueno came, 
In search of plunder, not in search of fianie. 
Scots, PictS} and Irish, from the Hibernian shore, 
And conquering William broughtthe Normans o'er 

All these their barbVous offspring left behind. 
The dregs of armies, they of all mankind ; 
Blended with Britons, who before were here, 
Of whom the Welch ha' blest the character. 

From this amphibions ill-bom mob began 
That vainiH-rmtured thing , an Englishman. 
The customs, surnames, languages, and manners 
Of all these nations are their own explainers : 
Whose relics are so lasting and so strong, 
They ha' left a Shiboletk upon our tongue : 
By which with easy search you may distinguish 
Your Roman- Saxon-Danish-Norman-English. 
The great invading Norman let us know. 
What conquerors in afler-times might do ; 
To every musqueteer he brought to town, 
He gave the lands which never were his own. 
When first the English crown he did obtain, 
He did not send bis Normans home again ; 
No re-assumption in his reign were known : 
Davenant might there ha' let his book alone. 
No parliament his army could disband. 
He raised no money, fer he paid in land. 
He gave his legions their eternal station. 
And made them all freeholders of the nation ; 
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He cauton'd out the country to his meo, 

And every soldier was a denizen. 

The rascals thus enrich'd he call'd them Lords, 

To please their u pstart pride with new made words 

And Doomsday'Book his tyranny records. 

And here begins our ancient pedigree. 

That 90 exalts our poor nobility : 

'Tis thai from soipe French trooper the^f derive, 

Who with the Norman Bastard did arrive : 

The trophies of the families appear ; 

Some shew the sword, the bow, and some the spear 

Which their great ancestor,/or«iK>tA, did wear ; 

These in the herald's register remain. 

Their noble mean extraction to explain ; 

Yet who the hero was, no man can tell. 

Whether a drummer or a colonel ; 

The silent record blushes to reveal 

Their undescended dark original. 

But grant the best, how came the change to pass 

A True-Bom Englishman of Norman race ! 
A Turkish horse can shew more history, 

To prove his well- descended family. 
Conquest, as by the moderns 'tis exprest, 
May gave a title to the lands possess'd ; 
But that the longest sword should be so civil, 
To make a Frenchman English, that's the devil ! 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 
From the most scoundrel race that ever lived — 
A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones, 
Who ransack'd kingdoms, and dispeopled towns. 
The Pict and painted Britons, treach'rous ^»cot. 
By hunger, theft, and rapine, hither brought ; 
Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 
Whose red-hairM offspring every where remains: 
Who,join'd with Nurman- French, compound the 

breed 
From whence your TVue-Bom Englishmen pro- 
ceed. 
Dutch, Walloons, Flemmings, Irishmen, and 
Vaudois, and Yaltolings, aud Uugenots, [Scots, 
In good Queen Bess's charitable reign, 
Supply'd us with three hundred thousand men. 
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Of all professions, and of ev'ry trade, 
All that were persecuted, or afraid ; 
Whether for debt, or other crimes they fled, 
David at Hackelah was still their head. 

The Offspring of this miscellaneous crowd. 
Had not their new plantations longjeujoy'd. 
But they grew Englishmen, and raisM their YOte» 
At foreign shoals of interloping Scots. 
The royal branch from Pict-land did succeed. 
With troops of Scots and scabs from north bv 
The seven first years of his pacific reign, [Tweed. 
Made him and half his nation Englishmen. 
Scots, from the northern frozen banks of Tay, 
Wiih packs and plaids, came wigging all away ; 
Thick as the locusts which in E^pt swarm'd. 
With pride and hungry hopes completely arm'd ; 
With native truth, diseases, and no money. 
Plundered onr Canaan of the milk and honey. 
Here they grew quickly lords and gentlemen. 
And all their race are True-Boru Englishmen. 

The civil wars, the common purgative, 
Which always use to make the nation thrive, 
Made way for all the strolling congregation 
Which throng'd in pious Charles's restoration. 
The Royal Refugee oar breed restores, 
With foreign courtiers, and with foreign whores ; 
And carefully re-peopled us again. 
Throughout his laay, long, lascivious reign. 
With such a blest and Tnie-Bom English fry, 
As much illustrates our nobility : 
A gratitude which will so black appear. 
As future ages must abhor to hear ; 
When they look back on all that crimson flood 
Which streamed in Lindsey's & Caernarvon's blood 
Bold Stafford, Cambridge, Capel, Lucas, Lisle, 
Who crown'd in death his father's fan'ral pile ; 
The loss of whom, in order to supply 
>yith True-Born English bred nobility. 
Six bastard dukes survive his luscious reigo, 
The labours of Italian Castlemain, 
French, Portsmouth,Taby, Scot, and Cambrain, 
Besides the numerous bright and virgin throng. 
Whose female glories shade them from my son| 
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This offspring, if one agfe they multiply, 
May half the house with English peers supply ; 
There with true English pride they may contemn 
Schomberg and Portland, new-made noblemen. 

French cooks,Scotch pedlars^aad Italian whores 
Were all made lords, or lords progenitors. 
Beggars and bastards^ by his new creation, 
Much multiplied the peerage of this nation ; 
Who will be all, e'er one short age runs o'er, 
As true born lords as those we had before. 
Then to recruit the commons he prepares^ 
And heals the latent breaches of the wars ; 
The pious purpose better to advance. 
H' invites the banish'd protestants of France ; 
Hither, for God's sake and their own, they fled, 
Some for religion came, and some for bread. 
Two hundred thousand pair of wooden shoes 
Who, God be thank'd, had nothing left to lose ; 
To Heaven's great praise did for religion fly, 
To make .us starve our poor in charity. 
In every port they plant their fruitful train, " 
To get a race of True- Bom Englishmen, 
Whose children will, when riper years they see, 
Be as ill-natur'd and as proud as we ; 
Call themselves English, foreigners despise, 
Be surly, like us all, and just as wise. 

Thus, from a mixture of all kinds, began 
That het'rogenous thing, Aft Englishman, 
In eager rapes and furious lust bej^ot, 
Betwixt a painted Briton and a Scot ; 
Whose gend 'ring oflspring quickly learn'd to bow, 
And yoke their heifers to the Roman plough ; 
From whence a mongrel half-bred race there came 
With neither name for nation, speech, or fame ; 
In whose hot viens new mixtures quickly ran^ 
Infus'd betwixt a Saxon and a Dane ; 
While their rank daughters, to their parents just, 
Received all nations with promiscuous lust. 
His nauseous brood directly did contain 
The well-extracted blood of Englishmen ; 
Which medley, canton'd in a heptarchy, 
A rhapsody of nations to supply ; 
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AmoD)f tbpmselves maintain'd eternal wars» 
And still the ladies lovM the conquerorn. 

The Western Angles all the restsubduM, 
A bloody nation, barbarous and rude, 
Who, by the tenure of the sword, possest 
One part of Britain, and subdu*d the rest. 
And, as great things denominate the snaall, 
The conqu'rint^ part gave title to the whole. 
The Scot, Pict, Briton, Roman, Dane submit. 
And with the English-Saxon all unite ; 
And these the mixture have so close pursued. 
The very name and memory's subdued ; 
No Roman now, no Briton does remain ; 
Wales strove to separate, but strove in vain. 
The silent nations undistinguished fall. 
And Englishman's the common name for all. 
Fate jumbled them together, Gods knows how, 
Whate'erthey were, they're True-Bom English 
now. 

The wonder which remains is at our pride. 
To value that which all wise men deride ; 
For Englishmen to boast of generation, 
Cancels their knowledge, and lampoons the nation. 
A True-Born Englishman's a contradiction, 
In speech an irony, in fact a fiction, 
A banter made to be a test of fools, 
Which those who use it justly ridicules; 
A metaphor, invented to express 
A man a- kin to all the universe. 

For as the Scots, as learned men ha' said. 
All through the world their wand'ring seed ha' 

spread, 
So open-handed England, 'tis believed. 
Has all the gleanings of the world receiv'd. 
Some think of England, 'twas our Saviour meant 
The gospel should to all the world be sent ; 
Since, when the blessed sound did hither reach. 
They to all nations might be said to preach. 
'Tis well that virtue g^ves nobility, 
How shonld we else the want of blood and birth 

supply? 
Since scarce one family is left alive 
Which does not from some foreigner derive. 
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Of sixty thousand English gentlemen, 
Whose names and arms in registers remain, 
We challenge all our heralds to declare. 
Ten families which English Saxons are. 

Innumerable city knights we know. 
From Bluecoat Hospitals and Bridewells flow. 
Draymen and porters All the city chair, 
And foot^boys majesterial purple wear. 
Fate has hut very small distinction set 
Betwixt the counter and the coronet. 
Tarpaulin lords, pages of high renown. 
Rise up hy poor men's valour, not their own ; 
Great families of yesterday we show. 
And lords, whose parents were,tkeLord knows who! 

The breed's described ; now Satire, if you can. 
Their tempers show ; for manners make the man. 
Fierce as the Briton ; as the Roman, brave ; 
And less inclined to conquer than to save ; 
Eager to fight, and lavisn of their blood, 
And equally of fear and forecast void. 
The climate makes them terrible and bold, 
And English beef thetr courage does uphold ; 
No danger can their daring si>irit pall. 
Always provided that their helly^s full. 
In close intrigues their faculty's but weak, 
For, generally, whate'er they know they speak. 
And often their own councils undermine 
By mere infirmity, without design ; 
From whence, the learned say, it does proceed 
That English treasons never can succeed ; 
For they're so open-hearted, you may know 
Their most secret thoughts, and others too. 
The labouring poor are lavish of their time. 
That want of forecast is the nation's crime ; 
Good drunken company is their delight. 
And what they get by day they spend by night. 
Dull thinking seldom does their heads engage,^ \ 
But drink their youth away, and hurry on old age. 
Their strong aversion to behaviour's such. 
They always talk too little, or too much. 
In English gin their dear enjoyment lies. 
For which they'll starve themselves and families. 
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An Englishman will fairly drink as nmch 
As will maintain two families of Dutch ; 
Subjecting all their labour to the pots, 
Tbe greatest artists are the greatest sots. 

Nor do the poor alone their liquor prize. 
The sages join in this great sacrifice. 
The doctors, too, their Galen here resign. 
And generally prescribe specific wine; 
The snrgeon's art grows plainer every hour. 
And wine's the balm which into wounds they po 

Statesmen, they their politics refine, 
And soldiers raise their courage by tbe wine ; 
Some think the clergy found out the way. 
And wine's the only spirit by which they pray 

But others, less prophane than so, agree 
It clears the lungs, and helps the memory ; 
And, therefore, all of them divinely think. 
Instead of study, 'tis as well to drink. 
And they, 'tis known, are generous and free. 
Forgiving and forgetting injury : 
Which may be true, thus rightly understood, 
Forgiving ill turns, and forgetting good. 
Cheerful in labour, when they've undertook it ^ 
But out of humour when they're out of pocket 
But if their belly and their pocket's full. 
They may be phlematic, but never dull : 
And if a bottle does their brain refine, 
It wakes their wit as sparkling as their wine: 
As for the gen'ral vices which we find 
They're guilty of, in common with mankind, 
Satire, forbear, and silently endure ; 
We must conceal the crimes we cannot cure. 

Nor shall my verse the brighter sex defame ; 
For English beauty will preserve her name, 
Beyond dispute, agreeable and fair. 
And modester than other nations are ; 
For where the vice prevails, the great temptatioi 
Is want of money more than inclination. 
In general this only is allow'd. 
They're something noisy, and a little proud : 

An Englishman is gentlest in command ; 
Obedience is a stranger in the land ; 
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Hardly subjected to the mag^istrate ; 
For Englishmen do all subjection hate. 
Humblest when rich, butpe?ish when they're poor, 
And think, whate'er they have, they merit more. 

When kings the sword of justice first lay down, 
They are no kings, though they possess the crown. 
Titles are shadows, crowns are empty things, 
The good of subjects is the ends of kings. 
To guide in war, and to protect in peace : 
Where tyrants once commence, kings do cease : 
For arbitrary power's so strange a thing. 
It makes the tyrant, and unmakes the kin^j. 

If king^ by foreign priests and armies reign. 
And lawless power against their oaths maintain. 
Then subjects must ha' reason to complain. 
If to a king the reins they do commit^ 
All men are bound, in conscience to submit ; 
But then that king must, by his oath, assent 
To postulatas of the government ; 
Which, if he breaks, he cuts off the entail, 
And pow'r retreats to its original. 

This doctrine has the sanction of assent 
From Nature's universal parliament. 
The voice of nations, and the course of things, 
AUovr, that laws superior are to kings : 
None but delinquents would have justice cease ; 
Knaves rail at laws as soldiers rail at peace 
For justice is the end of government, 
As reason is the test of argument. 

No man was ever yet so void of sense. 
As to debate the right of self-defence : 
A principle so graned in the mind, 
With nature bom, and does like nature bind : 
Twisted with reason, and with nature too, 
As neither one or t'other can undo. 
Nor can this right be less when national ; 
Reason, which governs one, should govern all. 
Whate'er the dialects of courts may tell, 
He that his right demands can ne'er rebel : 
For tyranny's a nation's term of grief^ 
As folks cry Ftre, to hasten in relief; 
And when the hated word Ts heard about. 
All men should come to he\p the ^ef)^\e q>\X« 
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THEN let us boast of ancestors no more, 
Or deeds of heroes done in days of yore. 
In latent records of the ages past) 
Behind the rear of time, in long* obiinon pla 
For, if our virtues must in lines descend, 
The merit with the families would end ; 
And intermixtures wonid most fatal grow ; 
For vice would be hereditary too. 
The tainted blood would, of necessity^ 
Involuntary wickedness convey. 

Vice, like ill nature, for an age or two, 
May seem a generation to pursue ; 
But virtue seldom does regard the breed : 
Fools do the wise^ and wise men fools succee 
What is*t to us what ancestors we had ? 
If good, what better P or what worse, if bad ? 
Examples are for imitation set ; 
Yet all men follow virtue with regret! 

Could but our ancestors retrieve their fate, 
And sep their offspring thus degenerate ; 
How we contend for births and names unkm 
And build on their past actions, not our own. 
They'd cancel records, and their tombs defac 
And openly disown the vile degen'rate race ; 
For fame of families is all a cheat : 
'Tis personal virtue only makes us great. 
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